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Britons Confer on Peace Aims 


The English National Peace Council held a conference 
on peace aims at Oxford recently, according to the Friends 
Intelligencer (Philadelphia) of March 15. The confer- 
ence, attended by such well-known persons as Harold 
Laski, Herbert G. Wood, C. E. M. Joad, Noel Buxton 
and Senor de Madariaga, reached “a considerable degree 
of unity” on the following points. Analysis of peace aims 
is essential since we are “face to face with a revolutionary 
situation.” Therefore, to speak of “making of the new 
order” after a “war to the end” is to “fail to understand 
the character of the crisis.” The “central task” is, then, 
to “mould and direct to desirable ends the changes . . . of 
a revolutionary character” already going on. “. . . for 
this purpose it is essential to discover and provide a re- 
ligious urge—a dynamism for constructive democracy 
reconciling liberty with unity and capable of countering 
and ultimately of absorbing the revolutionary motives and 
enthusiasms which animate the fascist, totalitarian sys- 
tems. . . . This implies and involves the commitment 
to a new social gospel—to the vision and the reality of a 
new social and economic order, repudiating scarcity, 
monopoly and exploitation, and ensuring an equal security 
to the common people everywhere. . . . The central 
failure of the post-Great War world was the failure to 
provide this economic solidarity between the peoples of 
the world.” The British and Allied governments should 
therefore not only declare their “commitment to a radical 
social and international policy” but give it reality by “de- 
veloping here and now a bold and far-reaching pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction at home and political 
and economic emancipation in the ‘dependent’ areas 
under their control.” 


“Twentieth Century Capitalism” 


During the economic depression, discussion of its 
implications for the capitalist system has been continuous. 
Reduced to simplest terms the controversy has been be- 
tween two theories of what was happening. On the one 
hand, it has been contended that the depression was only 
one more instance—though a very serious one—of the 
downward swing of the business cycle: a long period of 
relative prosperity with inflation of the business struc- 
ture was inevitably followed by a period of deflation with 
acute unemployment lasting until equilibrium should be 
restored. On the other hand, it has been argued that 
this depression had a novel character in that it marked a 
transition from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of potential abundance. 

According to the latter view the genius of capitalism 


as we know it had spent itself in attaining productive 
capacity equal to consumer demand. That is to say, an 
expanding market for goods—both capital and consumer 
goods, both durable and non-durable—and an expanding 
market for capital funds supplied the economic system 
with a relatively continuous outlet for savings. Depres- 
sions there had been, of course, but they had been fol- 
lowed by great spurts of economic activity as new markets 
and new industries in various parts of the world offered 
themselves for development. But, so runs the theory, the 
time came when the rate of accumulation of the profits 
from an increasingly efficient national industrial plant 
outran the rate of increase in profitable investment op- 
portunity. This was not to say that_more goods, new 
plants, and entirely new industries were not needed, but 
rather that the conditions of their development in terms 
of reasonably anticipated profit could not be counted on. 

The business community as a whole, in so far as it 
has been articulate, has held to the first view and main- 
tained that the depression would have gone the way of 
all its predecessors had not the New Deal—in part ad- 
mittedly necessary at the outset—prevented recovery by 
excessive and futile spending, supported by taxes whose 
only lasting effect was to hamper business initiative. 
Those who took the opposing view have made much of 
the unwillingness of investors—and in particular the 
financial community whose lead they tend to follow—to 
put their money into enterprises promising considerably 
less return than in the halcyon days of the ’twenties. To 
this group, the government’s spending program has been 
merely an adjustment to an economic situation: until 
private enterprise should be ready to employ the millions 
looking for work, the government must do so. 

This has been a powerful argument, as is evidenced 
by the fact that no group or party was ready to demand 
that the need for relief be ignored. As one eminent con- 
servative business man who owns huge enterprises re- 
marked in a conference held by this Department, “No- 
body must starve, no matter what happens to the budget.” 
At the same time, the stubborn fact could not be evaded 
that the spending efforts of the New Deal, right down 
to the beginning of the defense program, had disappointed 
its sponsors in the tardiness with which its intended 
economic result, the stimulation of private enterprise, 
was being realized. 

In general, the discussion of the whole problem has 
not produced much in the way of fresh theory, except 
for various schemes for distributing income. Now, how- 
ever, the financial policy of other countries, notably Ger- 
many, has stimulated one writer to a new formulation of 
capitalist theory which at least has the merit of taking 
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account of factors that are too new in our history to 
have received much attention from economists. Writing 
in Harpers (New York) for March, under the caption 
“Twentieth Century Capitalism,” Dal Hitchcock sets 
forth a defense of government spending quite different 
from that which the Administration has offered. The 
New Dealers, he says, “acted rightly for the wrong rea- 
son. The prevailing American attitude was that spend- 
ing was politically expedient, morally reprehensible, and, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, largely justifiable. As 
far as the facts of life in a twentieth century capitalism 
were concerned the spending was absolutely essential. 
But nobody in power knew that—or how much to spend.” 


Mr. Hitchcock, an industrial engineer, had described 
in the previous issue of the magazine the revolutionary 
financing of Nazi Germany, and his present essay gen- 
eralizes those observations. Sweden also, he reminds 
the reader, has used essentially the same policy. The 
heart of it is this: that “the supply of government securi- 
ties must be expanded at a definite and measurable rate 
as savings in excess of business use accumulate, so that 
idle funds, as they accumulate, can be transferred to gov- 
ernment and returned to the stream of commerce with- 
out restricting the individual’s right to save.” 

In other words government spending is not an interim 
proceeding, to be apologized for and got over with, what- 
ever the circumstances, as soon as possible. Rather, it 
is a definite part of a sound policy made necessary by the 
transition from nineteenth to twentieth century capitalism. 


The point, however, is easily missed unless one has 
the persistence to read a somewhat technical article 
through to the end. Government spending on this theory 
is never justified when it is in competition with private 
capital. It is held to be of the nature of “twentieth cen- 
tury capitalism” that funds seeking investment tend to 
accumulate faster than business enterprise can absorb 
them. Hence government securities come into the pic- 
ture in order to prevent the depressing effect of this dis- 
parity. The difference between Mr. Hitchcock’s theory 
and the conventional business view is that he regards 
such excess of capital funds inevitable, at times, and as 
calling for a consistent, regularized policy of absorbing 
such excess by the issuance of government securities. He 
warns sharply against the misuse of such securities. “The 
process has meaning and value only if, as a by-product, 
it serves some useful purpose, such as influencing the 
nation’s overall propensities to save or consume, the 
financing of physical growth or saving, the strength of 
incentives for individual initiative, or the latitude of in- 
dividual economic freedom.” 

Thus Mr. Hitchcock offers solid support for the con- 
tention Mr. Roosevelt has put forward that a govern- 
ment’s borrowing from its own nationals is not the same 
as a debt owed outside the country, but he builds up a 
rationale for it that has not been offered from Washing- 
ton. Also he stipulates that “a statutory prohibition 
should be established barring the use of such funds to 
defray the administrative expenses of government.” In 
this way the whole undertaking becomes economic and 
not political. And the policy is so defined as to limit the 
process sharply at the point where it would become a 
substitute for private enterprise. 

For the mechanism involved in making the policy ef- 
fective the reader is referred to the article itself. How- 
ever much or little validity the theory may have, it seems 
to merit study as one of the few recent proposals that 
rest on more than doctrinaire assertions or appeal to 


ancient precedent. No question is raised by the theory 
concerning the broader issue of the ethics of the profit 
system. 


“What Shall America Defend?” 


Underlying our fast-developing foreign policy—taken 
for granted, perhaps, more than comprehended—is the 
idea of hemispheric defense. An impressive case has 
been made out for the possibility of physical defense of 
North America regardless of the outcome of the present 
struggle in Europe. But our policy is being shaped, 
manifestly, with another end in view. To put it bluntly, 
what we are now preparing to defend is American inter- 
ests in the Western Hemisphere. The basic issue here is 
primarily economic. In the event of Britain’s failure to 
withstand the Nazi onslaught, even with the aid America 
is now committed to furnish, this country will have to 
face the issue how far it is ready to go in the effort to 
prevent Nazi penetration of Latin America. It does not 
appear, however, that quarter-sphere defense is an alter- 
native contemplated by our government. The reason ap- 
pears to be that it is accepted in Washington that this 
nation must defend its economic interests in South 
America. 

Hence the character and conditions of our economic 
relations with the continent to the south of us become 
matters of immense importance. Certain aspects of the 
problem have been significantly discussed in recent is- 
sues of magazines which do not have a large popular 
circulation. 


Harold M. Vinacke, professor of political science at 
the University of Cincinnati, raises the question “What 
Shall America Defend?” in the Spring number of the 
Yale Review (New Haven, Conn.). There are, he 
thinks, three theories in regard to our defense policy. 
According to the first, defense is thought of “consciously 
and avowedly in terms of repulsion of attack on terri- 
tory, and not at all in relation to the maintenance of 
external rights and interests or the support of foreign 
policy.” Acceptance of this premise would mean that 
we “retire politically and economically behind the At- 
lantic on the east ahd the Pacific on the west, and de- 
velop sufficient naval, air, and military power to repel 
any attack, by any power or combination of powers, which 
might be launched against us.” But it would involve 
not only the sacrifice of trade but also the maintenance 
of military, naval and air forces sufficient to “meet the 
potential threat of an attack by the combined forces of 
all of the non-American states of the world,” since 
Europe and Asia might be “unwilling to let us live an 
isolated existence.” The second theory, which is a 
modification of the first, assumes that political isolation 
of the Western Hemisphere is desirable but that economic 
isolation is not necessary. On this basis the United 
States would accept the control of Europe and Asia by 
the Axis powers, Russia and Japan, but would work for 
the maintenance of profitable trade relations. But either 
of these premises would really mean “that we should 
pursue a policy of appeasement as part of the policy 
of national defense” together with the maintenance of 
enough armed power to defeat the combined forces of 
Germany, Italy and Japan. In contrast, the third theory 
is that the United States should use its power to “create 
world conditions satisfactory to it” rather than accept 
passively the situation created by others. This means 
that attention should be focussed on “policies formulated 
in terms of long-run as well as the short-run interests of 
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the United States. The problem of defense then becomes 
the problem of development of power and of techniques 
for the purpose of attaining the ends formulated as policy 
as well as the problem of territorial defense.” 

Defense of the Monroe Doctrine is at the root of the 
conception of hemispheric defense. But it has been pos- 
sible to maintain the Monroe Doctrine without “actual 
use of national power . . . because of the existence of a 
balance of power in Europe and because of British con- 
trol of the seas, coupled with a substantial identity of 
British and American interest in preventing the extension 
of European dominion in the Western Hemisphere.” 

The “open door” in China, “the peculiar principle 
of our Far Eastern policy,” is really “a specific appli- 
cation of the general principle” we have followed in all 
our economic relations abroad. This policy is now being 
questioned by many. But economic isolation from the 
Far East would not only handicap our defense program 
but mean a lowered standard of living because of the loss 
of markets. That is a “real possibility” if Japanese dom- 
ination is established. The only real attempts to estab- 
lish the open door principle failed because of the “per- 
ception abroad of American unwillingness to go beyond 
the verbal protest to vigorous action.” 

The country is now beginning to realize the need of 
alliances but is seeking them on a continental north- 
south orientation rather than on an east-west one. Yet 
“in terms of policy and general world development” as 
well as in outlook on life we are at least as close” to the 
British Empire and to China as to the Latin American 
countries. 

The importance of our economic policies in Latin 
America is emphasized by John W. Evans of the staff of 
Standard Statistics Company in the Spring Yale Review. 
He points out that the result of Great Britain’s defeat 
would probably be to “smother in nearly half of Latin 
America the desire to stay out of Hitler’s new order.” 
In case of a Nazi victory the friendship of the Latin 
American countries would depend on our purchases from 
them, not on our exports. “The economic policy of the 
United States in Latin America . . . must be to relieve 
the other American nations today, so far as possible, of 
dependence upon European markets for their exportable 
goods.” In South America, according to Mr. Evans, 
“nearly every social and economic class in every country 
is as vitally dependent on foreign markets and the re- 
turn flow of manufactured goods as is the Briton on his 
country’s markets for finished goods.” Consequently, 
the biggest customer of any of these countries can get 
“almost any political concessions if his trade is under uni- 
fied control and subject to the political will.” 


For seven of the ten South American republics that 
customer is now the United States, but “the potential 
share of Germany in that trade” may have increased 
even more rapidly since the outbreak of the war because 
of her control of most of the European market. Our 
trade is very unevenly distributed. On the basis of pre- 
war imports we could feel certain only of Colombia and 
Venezuela. Mr. Evans believes that Latin-American 
imports can and should be stimulated. But in order to 
do this—or, indeed, to keep our export market—we must 
provide loans to stimulate production and revise our 
tariffs to make larger imports possible. The importa- 
tion of Chilean copper, wool, hides, flaxseed and beef 
from Argentina and Uruguay would assure our economic 
dominance in southern South America if “we are willing 
to seize from some fairly small groups of our marginal 
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domestic producers the special privileges which have 
enabled them to compete successfully with more eco- 
nomical production below the Amazon.” 

Thomas Rourke, who has lived for a number of years 
in Latin America as an engineer and, later, as a writer, 
says in the Spring Virginia Quarterly Review (Char- 
lottesville, Va.) that the real solution to the problem is in 
the development of the “potential market of 120,000,000 
people” in Central and South America and the Car- 
ibbean Islands, “ta great majority of whom, according to 
our standards, lack even the barest necessities of life.” 
Increasing the purchasing power of that vast market 
and raising their standard of living “suggests an under- 
taking of Homeric proportions.” Nevertheless, the writer 
believes that it would be possible to develop a market 
great enough to absorb all the surpluses of both North 
and South America. 


The first step would be, he says, “the establishment of 
an Inter-American Committee of representatives of all 
the American nations, with voting strength perhaps in 
proportion to respective populations, and with broad 
powers to function in many fields.” Its first task would 
be to buy up all the agricultural and meat surpluses and 
distribute them among the Latin American countries 
where they are lacking. Among the Committee’s tasks 
would be the regulation of all tariffs between the different 
American countries and the fostering of new enterprises 
through long-term loans at low interest rates. Each 
country would have a board of industrial experts to grant 
loans to new enterprises and to determine the amount to 
be produced and the standards of wages and working 
conditions which must be maintained. North American 
manufacturers would find new markets for their products 
because of the increased purchasing power of the Latin 
American workers and technicians and skilled workers 
of all types would find employment. Most of the money 
would have to come from the United States. But a large 
part of the money for Latin American development for 
many years has come from American investors. Mr. 
Rourke recognizes the fact that the Committee’s propa- 
ganda bureau would have to “persuade the various gov- 
ernments to adopt the plan” but he thinks this could be 
done “if the immediate benefits for all were emphasized 
and made clear.” It would also be necessary to revise 
the mutual attitudes of the different countries toward 
one another. 


To this theory Professor Vinacke, judging from the 
article already quoted, would raise the question how the 
standard of living of these countries is to be raised while 
we are “supporting the costs of development and main- 
tenance of this Pan-American system.” It would mean 
that “if necessary we will coerce the other American 
states into its full acceptance and application.” 


Britain’s New Socialism 

A question often heard now in the United States is 
the query about the political pattern of postwar England. 
Statements emanating from Great Britain, similar to 
the following samples quoted from the conservative Lon- 
don Times, are interpreted as presaging a definite swing 
toward socialism. The passages occurred in issues of 
the period August 5 to December 5, 1940. 

“There is nothing alarming, and certainly nothing in- 
compatible with freedom, in the current catchword of 
‘planning.’ The free man is not one who refuses to look 
ahead, but one who organizes to make freedom secure.” 

“The national standard of living stands urgently in 
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need of an overhaul; for, however depleted our resources, 
there are some whose standard not only cannot be low- 
ered but must imperatively be raised. This will dictate 
the aim. Attempts in the past to get the economic 
machine back into gear have gone awry because we 
thought it enough to organize and stimulate production, 
bringing upon ourselves the anomalies of ‘under-con- 
sumption’ and ‘poverty in the midst of plenty.’ The con- 
sumer has too long been the stepchild both of economists 
and of politicians. What will be needed most of all when 
peace is restored is planned consumption.” 


“Democracy failed to solve the economic problems of 
the thirties, and became unreal to numbers of people 
in many countries, largely because both Right and Left 
allowed their course to be guided by vested interests in- 
stead of actively and consciously seeking to bend those 
interests to the needs of the community. The war has 
called, and will call, for many sacrifices of vested in- 
terest. Peace may demand still more of these sacrifices, 
including some sacrifice of vested political interest. The 
new democracy needs leaders who will lead rather than 
follow the party line.” 


“The only way to surmount the crisis of democracy 
is to restore to the ‘little man’ his waning faith that 
representative institutions really play a role in his life, 
and do not leave him the helpless plaything of the vast 
impersonal machines of organized capital and organized 
labour.” 

Comment by the editor of the London Economist, 
Geoffrey Crowther, (New York Times Magazine, March 
23), apparently intended to reassure fearful American 
conservatives, is interesting. Mr. Crowther sees a revo- 
lution, but it is a “revolution in ways of thinking,” a 
“rapid progress by evolutionary means.” Intellectually, 
he says, “Britain has rediscovered her own tradition of 
empirical reform.” Her revolution “will move by trial 
and error,” will “carefully keep intact its continuity with 
the past,” but nevertheless will be “neither grudging 
nor timorous.” 


He does not see leadership among members of the 
Labour party, but, rather, “personal mediocrity” and 
“average competence,” a lack of “elastic mind and fight- 
ing temperament.” He considers it largely a spent force 
save for the powerful machine it still commands. “It has 
not shown itself capable of spawning new ideas for a new 
world. Leadership is far more likely to come from those 
young men of technical and professional competence who 
are staffing the new Ministries and learning about public 
affairs at first hand.” 


None the less, the trend is toward realization of some 
of the ideals of socialism. “For example, the principle 
will soon formally be recognized (it is already accepted in 
practice) that a citizen of the British democracy is en- 
titled to certain fundamental rights in the economic as 
well as in the political sphere—to a standard of nutri- 
tion as well as of freedom, to good housing as well as the 
habeas corpus, to the right to work as well as to the right 
to vote. And if the maintenance of this standard of 
fundamental rights costs money, then money will natu- 
rally be levied from those who have it. There will thus 
inevitably be an approach to greater equality of incomes 
but the driving force will be the desire to ‘level up,’ not 
to ‘soak the rich.’ ” 

The “shortage of brains in England” shown up by the 
war has thrown doubt upon the value of the nation’s edu- 
cational system, whose social implications “have prevented 
the nation from taking full advantage of the talents of 


all but a fraction of the able men who are born in its 
ranks.” 


Necessity is compelling the use of the socialist method 
of intervention by the state in economic affairs, but the 
technique of large-scale production “is changing the 
nature of the old antithesis. The choice now is not between 
individual competitive enterprise and centralized organi- 
zation by the state; it is between centralized control by 
the state and by private trust.” 


Notes From the War Areas 


The following items are based on the reports in nter- 
national Christian Press and Information Service 
(Geneva). Courage is shown by the Episcopate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Holland in that it “has con- 
firmed its decree of several years ago, according to which 
it is forbidden for Roman Catholics to participate in the 
Dutch National Socialist Party. Even membership in 
the Party is regarded as not permissible. It is stated that 
National Socialism is a danger for the Church and the 
Christian conception of life.” Punishment according to 
the rules of ecclesiastical discipline is meted out to those 
who disobey the decree. 


A quickening of spiritual fervor is reported in Slovakia 
in spite of difficulties and stress. Bishop Osusky of the 
Slovakian Lutheran Church reported to the district 
convention at Myjava as follows: “More people are 
attending services, their religious consciousness is more 
alive. Religious work in school and associations is more 
active, conferences and meetings are more effective, and 
personal religious life is more intense. More people 
are subscribing to religious magazines, and there is a 
great spirit of sacrifice... . The times are bringing peo- 
ple closer to the church and making them read the Bible 
and religious literature more often and more attentively 
than before . . . especially . . . the Old Testament Prophets 
and the Book of Revelation. The old prophets, who lived 
in similar circumstances to ours today, have much to 
tell us.” 


One item gives evidence that there still exists some 
exchange of thought between belligerent countries. “The 
Lutterworth Press in Great Britain has just published an 
English translation of a recent book by Dr. Walter Frey- 
tag, one of Germany’s outstanding thinkers on Missions.” 
The book’s English title is “Spiritual Revolution in the 
East” and Dr. William Paton’s introduction includes the 
following significant paragraph: 

“It is very important that British and American read- 
ers should get hold of the main things the Germans are 
after in their missionary thinking and practice. In what 
Dr. Freytag has to say about New Guinea the main points 
are to be found. In all German mission fields there is 
to be seen a keen consciousness of the community, tribal 
or group life of the people, a conviction that it has a 
divine mandate and value, and a consequent determina- 
tion to make this fact of the community life a decisive fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of the church. Probably those 
principles have been carried further by Chr. Keysser in 
New Guinea than by anyone else, but they are of great 
importance for all fields, and the German insistence upon 
them, if in some instances overstressed, has much to 
teach other missions in which the Western traditions of 
individualism and liberal institutions may have seemed 
to be bound up with Christianity. Few British or Amer- 
ican readers will agree with Dr. Freytag, but if they 
study him carefully they will find valuable correctives 
from which much can be learned.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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